Other Waltzes

were to rise in population to a million or more, there is only
this in testimony. All the others are in the slough of slum life
with no contemporary virtues, no saving graces of their time.
The elegance of every phrase is of that world, in its decline or
autumn, which descended from the Augustan age of the late
seventeenth century, over most of Europe, and is as though no
word of Robespierre, of Danton, of Marat, had come to them.
Who is there, now, who would not envy them in this? To sleep
through that cataclysm, and be gone before worse befell! Tragedy
is impending in the hectic music of La Vie Parisienne. There is
no hint of it in Johann Strauss. And the czardas of Die Fkdermaus
takes us to an agreeable world of which this is the first mention
in this composer's works. But it was not the first time that this
dashing rhythm was naturalized in the theatre. That had been
done, three or four years before, on the eve of the Franco-Prus-
sian War, by Leo Delibes in his enchanting ballet Coppelia^ and
it would be interesting to know whether Johann Strauss knew
this other masterpiece of a lesser or secondary order. In Die
Fkdermaus y the czardas is less of an exotic, the scene is not, as in
Coppelia, 'somewhere on the borders of Galicia*, and the czardas
is sung as well as danced. Here, it is indigenous, and its echoes
raise no improbability in the mind. After Die Fledermaus it is
only natural to hear, in memory, the music of Zigeunerbaron*
The overture is, in itself, a beautiful thing, with one melody in
it of a divine or Arcadian simplicity, but perverted to the stage,
a sort of rocking or swinging air, an 'escarpolette' under the
green trees of the scene. There are so many beauties in Zigeuner-
baron and the enchantment of a vanished world, of 1884, even
in the theatre. Everyone knows the Schatz Waltz. There are the
great finales in Hungarian time, embodying, as we have said
before, the Rakoczy march; and, as well, the march of the
Zigeunerbaron, in itself the ne plus ultra of light theatrical music.
This has the form, at first hearing, of a march by Schubert, but
the theatre comes in with the unfolding of its plan, which is so
obviously designed for a stage army. The soldiers were dancers,
in the last scene, of the czardas. This is, at the same time, one of
those pieces of music which transfer themselves so easily from
the theatre to the bandstand. And there, perhaps, it is even more
of the theatre than when played before the scene.
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